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Lakeside Press. The element of commercial gain is absent, the attractive 
little volumes which constitute the series thus far being distributed 
gratuitously as a Christmas greeting to friends and patrons of the pub- 
lishers. 

The volume before us contains ten subjects, or chapters. All but one 
of these have been previously printed in book, pamphlet, or newspaper 
form, so that the book is in reality a compilation of material drawn from 
various sources. Two chapters have been taken from Frederick Cook's 
Bygone days in Chicago; one from Mary A. Livermore's Story of my 
life ; three are reprints from newspapers ; and three are papers read be- 
fore the Chicago Historical Society or elsewhere. The one new contribu- 
tion, the most considerable chapter in the book, is an extract from an un- 
published memoir by General A. C. McClurg, entitled "American vol- 
unteer soldier." 

It would be ungracious, in view of the character of the book and the 
auspices under which it appears, to subject it to any severe standard of 
criticism. That it will not add to the existing store of information con- 
cerning the civil war is obvious; it is equally obvious that a considerable 
distribution of it will help to disseminate and popularize such informa- 
tion. The reviewer, at least, hails the appearance of the book, and of 
the series to which it belongs, as a welcome indication of the growth of 
popular interest in the subject of mid-western local history. 

Confederate vmards of the saddle. Being reminiscences and observa- 
tions of one who rode with Morgan. By Bennett H. Young, 
commander in chief. United Confederate Veterans Association. 
(Boston: Chappie Publishing Company, 1914, 633 p. $2.50) 

Its title conveys an approximate idea of the nature of this late con- 
tribution to the literature on the American civil war. The appellation 
Wizards of the saddle, however, would put the critical reader in- 
stinctively on guard as to the impartiality of the writer, and even a 
casual reading would show that the book is an intensely partisan eulogy 
of the personal bravery and spectacular exploits of certain confederate 
cavalry leaders and their commands. The phrase, "Reminiscences 
. . . of one who rode with Morgan" is, moreover, rather misleading, 
for, of the twenty-four chapters, only four are devoted to Morgan. The 
remainder appear to contain "Observations," based on numerous his- 
torical writings, good, bad, and indifferent, of which the author appends 
a two-page acknowledgment. 

Bach chapter deals with an independent operation. The author gives 
the reader the general military situation, and then proceeds to describe 
in detail and with much coloring the movements and actions of the par- 
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ticular leader in question. The great majority of these operations are 
raids, and only the successful ones are mentioned. The disastrous at- 
tempts and even the failures in those described are omitted. 

The author is not a critical writer of history; while he makes due 
acknowledgment of the sources used, he does not weigh impartially the 
conflicting evidence, but apparently culls from each witness the state- 
ments which add to the glory of his subject, without testing their accu- 
racy. The student of history will discover little that is new and re- 
liable in this book. While the author has probably included valuable 
matter of his own knowledge and secured some original and first-hand 
material from the numerous participants whose aid he acknowledges, 
such evidence is difficult to distinguish from the mass of second-hand 
information, hearsay, tradition, eulogy, and "local color" which com- 
prise the major portion of the volume. 

As lessons in strategy, the author's conclusions are not always sound. 
The author's comments would justify the inference that nearly every 
raid or isolated cavalry fight described had a paralysing effect upon the 
union commander's plans. However, most military students are now 
agreed that, with a few brilliant and more or less fortunate exceptions, 
the cavalry raids on both sides were not worth the expenditure in men 
and horse-flesh which the long rides and hard fights entailed ; that they 
were usually without material effect upon the ultimate outcome of a cam- 
paign, and that the commanding generals would have done better to 
have restrained the desire of their cavalry commanders for dashing ex- 
ploits and to have retained them near the main body as the "eyes of 
the army." 

Confederate wizards of the saddle, however, contains a positive con- 
tribution to history. The reviewer is of southern parentage and raising 
and believes that he understands and appreciates the spirit which ani- 
mated the southern men and women in the trying days of 1861 to 1865. 
And in no work has he seen that spirit so well described as the author 
unconsciously displays it in his eulogy of these confederate cavalry heroes. 
Their unfailing courage, their intense devotion to the stars and bars, 
their uncomplaining endurance of privation and want ; likewise the be- 
littling of their enemies — ■ they are all shown ; even the bitterness over 
the hopelessness of their cause, which fifty years of peace and reunion 
have not entirely eradicated from the author. 

R. P. Howell, Jr. 



